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^0 do things 
by extremes 
seems to be a pecu- 
liarly American 
characteristic. T o 
play the pendulum 
and swing first in 
one direction and 
then in another, 
seems to be the 
American pleasure. 
To use and to abuse, 
to overpraise and 
to underpraise, to 
exalt and to de- 
to worship 
and to neglect, 
seems to be the na- 
tional inheritance and the conse- 
quence of a hot-headed, impulsive 
constitution. 

We never hold the even mean 
course nor look at a subject with a 
calm and dispassionate eye. If a 
novelty presents itself, whether it be 
a person, place, or thing, we either 
treat it with contempt or else break 
our necks striving after it, and in the 
end the reaction places it down in 
our estimation as worthless. It is 
hardly necessary to say that in the majority of 
cases our estimation is more worthless than the 
thing estimated. Modern "crazes" succeed one 
another and are forgotten so rapidly that we can 
scarcely count them. Fashion's fools lead the 
van, and the community eagerly follows them 
like a school of gold fi|h when the basin is rip- 
pled by a piece of breao. 

The latest piece of crazy bait that has been 
tossed into the American pool might be labeled 
"Genre Painting," and to say that the bait is 
being nibbled at is only suggestive of the truth. 
It is being swallowed whole, gorged and gormand- 
ized by a whole shoal of gudgeons who will pres- 
ently be very sick at their stomachs and will 
disgorge all their possessions with disgust. This is 
one of the many instances of the tendency toward 
running to extremes so prevalent with the Ameri- 
cans. 

Time was when genre painting was the sketch 
work, the practice scale, the pastime of the artist. 
It was once a means to an end, but now the 
cleverness and chic of the foreign-bred American 
has converted it into an end in itself. Americans 
with their credited quick perceptions were among 
the first to recognize the beauty of scraps of 
technical accomplishment. A piece of color, a well 
rendered texture, a realistic inanity excited their 
admiration. The fancy for scraps of beauty got 
into their head and that ill-used word "technique" 
got under their tongue and then a modern 
"craze" was the result. 

For some years back the Americans have been 
gorging themselves with the inanities of decora- 
tion. Plaques, screens, crockery, old furniture, 
bric-a-brac and genre paintings have been the 
admiration of fashion and the clap-trap theme of 
the drawing-room. People have gone raving mad 
over trifles, and have littered their walls, side- 
boards, and chimney pieces with trumpery, until 
at last there is a surfeit and a reaction is at 
hand. The front door opened to let the tide in 
and now the back door is open to let it out. 

The extreme of love must be balanced by the 
extreme of hate, and the time is near at hand 
when the decorative jug and the decorative canvas 
will go down the steps hand in hand to oblivion. 
And this is as it should be, for if this intellectual 
age of the world has proved one thing above 
another, it is that nothing shall endure that has 
not thought. Flippancy, chic, the gilded toy, 
only excite our admiration for the moment. The 
shallow artist and the shallow literateur have 
pyrotechnic ascents, which are popularly called 



"booms." An admiring 
crowd sets them off midst 
applause and exclama- 
tions, but it leaves them 
to fall back to earth in 
the darkness, while it 
turns to welcome a new 
wonder. It is only the 
artist who has the endur- 
ing power of thought that 
continues his flight without faltering. 

Perhaps this may be considered an extreme 
view of the case, and we would not be led into 
saying that decoration or genre painting is utterly 
worthless. On the contrary it has admirable 
qualities and much that entitles it to serious con- 
sideration, provided always that it be considered 
as a disjointed part and not in any sense a whole 
or complete thing in itself. The bric-a-brac, the 
frescos, the wall decorations are admirable, pro- 
vided that they form component parts of the one 
idea, which is the house. The gewe painter's 
rendering of textures, his color scheme, his brush 
work is admirable, provided that these qualities 
form component parts of the idea, which is the 
picture. They are the means of expressing a 
thought and not the end or the thought in itself. 
No one but the genre painter will deny that 
the aim of art is to express an idea. He alone 
believes that the one and only thing needful in a 
picture is expression. But express what ? Why 
an idea to be sure. The painter of a defunct 
oyster- can conveys an idea of the can. If he 
thinks that he does not and if he thinks that this 
is sophistrj, let him cut the oyster- can canvas 
into four equal parts and will the quarters be as 
much of a picture as the whole ? Certainly not, 
and why not, since the expression is equally as 
good in the parts as in the whole ? If the ex- 
pression is everything, as he would have us be- 
lieve, why would not each of the quarters framed, 
make a picture ? Simply because the idea of the 
oyster- can, small and trivial as it may be, is lost 
by the separation. 

The "old school" of American art, as it has 
been called, by which we understand the painters 
of twenty-five years ago, knew and appreciated 
the value of thought. They knew that a grand 
picture must contain a grand idea. They strove 
to paint masterpieces, chose lofty subjects, and 
tried to incorporate a whole poem on a canvas. 
Unfortunately they caught at not the spirit of 
poetry, but its form. They sought by size of 
canvas and subject to convey the idea of poetic 
grandeur and sublimity. 

The "Death on the Pale Horse," of West, and 
the "March of Empire" and "Voyage of Life," of 
Cole, serve for illustration. Their ideals were 
lofty, extravagantly so. They shot their arrows 
at the very sun, but they hit not even a star, 
because they had no power of expression. They 
lacked technical accomplishments. Their drawing 
was atrocious, and their color reminded one of the 
American Indian painted with yellow ochre and 
wrapped up in a red blanket, so crude was it. 
Yet, as the pioneers of American art, they deserved 
all credit for having struck the plow in the right 
place though it produced no grain. 

Their original conception of the aim of art as 
the expression of a grand idea was right, but their 
application of it was unfortunately wrong and 
beyond their strength to accomplish. Twenty 
years ago the younger American artists began 
going abroad for study and drill in the European 
studios. They picked up ideas of the clever way 
in which the German and the Frenchman pro- 
duced effects. They slept on faded Turkish rugs 
and got notions of color schemes. They caught 
effects of light and rendered the sheen on a 
polished boot or a stove pipe most beautifully. 
They discoursed most eloquent music on the law 
of "values" and had "tone" in everything from a 
wash tub to a butcher shop. 

In gaining skill of hand they practiced long 
and hard on any and every subject that came 
before them. Boots, umbrellas, brass pots, old 
books, dead fish, and rag pickers. Everything was 
grist that came to their mill and everything they 
practiced on gave them chic and skill of hand. 
At last they grew to forget that they had a head. 
Cleverness of fingers took the place of cleverness 
of thought. 

If they wished a subject for a canvas they 
never thought up some grand idea and put it 
down in glowing colors, but they caught up a 
dead fish and a brass pot, put it on the table 
beside their tobacco and pipe and painted that. 
Or perhaps they went out and got the porteur for 
a model, or the washerwoman, or some other such 
object. It was so much easier to paint a common- 
place subject than an uncommonplace one ; and 
then too the world about them thought quite as 
much of the one as the other. Who could blame 



them ! Then after some years of atelier training 
the artists came home to America, to push the 
older artists from their stools. Admirably trained 
in technical accomplishments, their realistic rendi- 
tions of the commonplace attracted notice at once 
partly through novelty and partly through the 
excellence of the work. They looked over the 
work of the "old men," for there were "old men" 
in those days as now, and found bad drawing, 
crude color, and rather lofty if not pretentious 
subjects. They found American art false in some 
things so they immediately applied the legal 
maxim falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. They 
were quick to recognize its faults but they never 
saw its one virtue of high ideal. 

In true American fashion they swung off to 
the far extreme where we find them to-day. The 
"old men" sought the skies, the young men 
groveled in the dirt. One set studied the esthetics 
of beauty, the other set the esthetics of ugliness. 
One possessed some skill of head, the other 
possessed some skill of hand. Extremes balanced 
one another and honors were easy. And to-day, 
though we hear a great deal of American art and 
what progress it has made, yet we look around in 
vain for the masterpieces. 

Yet our art has improved, for as the genre 
painter says, "a well-painted dinner plate is better 
than an ill-painted landscape." But we doubt if 
dinner plates, however well painted, can ever be 
considered great works of art. And why not ? 
Simply because the subject has not brain thought 
in it worthy of a momentary consideration. A 
canvas with a dinner plate, a string of fish, and a 
kitchen stove for a subject is no more entitled to 
consideration in the world of art than a poem, a 
drama, or an essay on a like subject is entitled to 
a place in the world of literature. 

Some things in this world are too common for 
consideration, and sooner or later the genre painter 
in either art or literature finds it out. George 
Arnold wrote exquisite little poems on his cigar 
and beer and they attracted notice in their day, 
but who ever hears of these cigar and beer poems 
to-day ? And who ever hears of George Arnold ? 
He was a master of versification and expression, but 
like many a modern genre painter he produced no 
thought. The lesson of the ages is repeated over 
and over again in every day's history that the 
cleverness of expression, though it may live its 
little hour, is sure to pass away, and that the 
seriousness of thought is the only thing that can 
endure for time. 

To the lover of American art and to those 
who would see it a true and a great art, there is 
something lamentable in the extreme position the 
"young men" have taken. No one doubts that 
they have the technical skill to produce almost 
anything they choose, and it is the recognition of 
their abilities— the power but the lack of its appli- 
cation — that makes their position the more to be 
regretted. A great thought is a lost thought if it 
be not well expressed, and hence the failure of 
our early art. But our modern painters will do 
well to remember that a great expression is a 
worthless expression if it express not something 
worthy of consideration. 

Great art is made up by a combination of the 
two chief factors of beauty, idea, and expression. 
There never was a masterpiece painted that did 
not contain the unity of the two. That our 
American artists possess the power of expression is 
well known for they have shown it. That they 
possess any great ideas, any great passions, or any 
great sentiments no one can tell, for with a few 
exceptions they have not shown them. 

That they have not shown these qualities may 
be due to several causes ; because perhaps they do 
not possess them which is, perhaps again, rather 
doubtful ; because they are American, possess the 
national tendency to extremes, and wish to get 
away as far as possible from early American art ; 
because they have been teaching themselves to 
believe that art is a decorative affair and requires 
no idea, and lastly because, perhaps, they are 
opposed to thinking on general principles. 

Whichever cause it may be, and whether they 
are acting on principle or from impulse, certain it 
is that the American people believe in their power 
to do, but not in their will to act. They are 
strong, yet never put forth their strength, but 
rather fritter it away toying with inanities. They 
"couldn't if they would," but, alas, they won't. 
Like Samsons they lie in the tent of that modern 
Delilah — cleverness — and nothing but an onslaught 
of the Philistines will rouse them. 



Hop green is the latest agony in colors. 



